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BOOK REVIEWS. 

ESSAI SUR LE FONDEMENT METAPHYSIQUE DE LA MORALE. Par 

F. Rauh. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1891. 

This work has been received with great favor by what one may- 
call the young philosophic school in France. It has appeared to 
substantially represent the tendencies of the generation that is 
arising and that feels called upon to gather up the heritage of the 
schools now reigning. From this stand-point it is a curious study, 
as it shows us how, after a long period during which scientific ideas, 
principally represented in philosophy by positivism and evolution- 
ism, have seemed to almost entirely engross all minds, a new period 
declares itself, wherein moral and religious ideas shall become in 
their turn the chief object of consideration for thinkers. 

The aim which M. Rauh proposes is to endeavor to make the 
opposition vanish which Kant established between the order of 
knowledge and that of morality. He would like to show "that 
the ideas of duty and of liberty realize precisely the conditions that 
speculative reason itself demands of the truth which is to be the 
foundation of all other truths." Still more, by this reconciliation 
he attempts to go beyond Kant's practical rationalism, and to 
justify, not merely the idea, but the sentiment of liberty and of 
duty, or, rather, "the state of the soul, which makes us capable of 
active devotion and of resignation, the fellowship of men in neces- 
sary sacrifice and resignation." To attain this end, to justify 
morality, to justify the honest man, — him who practises resignation 
and self-sacrifice, — he traverses many philosophies in succession, — 
first of all, the naturalistic, that of Darwin and Spencer ; then the 
intellectualist philosophy, which he also calls le giomitrisme, and 
wherein it is easy to recognize the doctrine of Spinoza ; then the 
"finalist" philosophy (a sort of reconstruction of the doctrines of 
Aristotle and Leibnitz); and, lastly, what he calls " moralism," which 
is nothing but the doctrine of Kant. It is moralism, which M. 
Rauh assumes to go beyond, at the same time reconciling it with 
the ancient metaphysics in a more ultimate doctrine, which is "the 
system of liberty. ' ' 

Thus, the whole book is like a review of the great systems of 
metaphysics, reduced to their essential types, and successively con- 
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fronted and judged, not so much by experience or science, as by 
the moral consciousness. Each one of them is summoned in its 
turn to justify resignation and self-sacrifice, and, all being weighed 
in this balance, are found wanting, save that one which finally takes 
morality for its principle. 

At the same time M. Rauh brings a spirit of conciliation into 
this examination of systems. He struggles to discover in each one 
of them a soul of truth. " Even in doctrines which we do not 
accept," he says, "we find germs of the doctrine which seems to 
us the true one : well understood, they pave the way for us to a 
true view of things, and, more deeply studied, may appear to gravi- 
tate towards a system of liberty." 

From this point of view it is very interesting to read his exposi- 
tion of the ethics of Spencer. One sees very clearly the meta- 
physical and religious postulate upon which this ethics is based, 
— that is to say, that morality consists finally in harmonizing with 
evolution and with the Unknowable Cause which is the principle 
of the same. "It is," says M. Rauh, "a kind of naturalistic 
optimism, founded upon the belief, not merely implicit, but also 
clearly recognized, in something indefinitely divine which pene- 
trates things, and acts, as it were, directly and mechanically 
upon them." The fundamental objection that he makes to this 
doctrine is that it can neither be established by experience nor 
proved mathematically. Spencer lacks the sense of the a priori. 

We are less pleased with the conclusion of the very confused 
chapter wherein the author explains and criticises the ideas of MM. 
Fouillee, Guyau, and Wundt, who, in spite of notable differences, 
have this in common, that they attempt to reconcile naturalistic 
morality with metaphysical morality. 

The following chapter upon " Intellectualism" is a fine example 
of abstruse metaphysics, the like of which has hardly been seen 
since Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. One passage will suffice to 
give an idea of it : 

" One cannot deny the possibility of a res ceterna, of conceiving of Being 
as a concrete union of the sensible and of the intelligible. Being may well 
be regarded as the profound Reason of this union, but it is transcendent. Sub- 
stantia est prior suis affectibtts. It is transcendent Being, the Intelligible or 
Necessary, which one must first posit before uniting it with the sensible, since 
the sensible is not said to exist, save in so far as this form of the Intelligible is 
applied to it. This form of the Intelligible or of Necessity is form only for us. The 
fact of thinking implies that it communicates existence. The sensible can render 
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the absolute relative. But to become relative the absolute must be first posited. 
The relative does not relativize the absolute; it is the absolute which abso- 
lutizes the relative." 

We humbly confess that we have but moderate liking for such 
enigmas. 

The conclusions of the chapter are fortunately a little clearer. 
There are certain net results of intellectualism, according to M. Rauh, 
— for example, the positions that the real is the intelligible, {i.e., a 
part of a dialectical system posited by reason) ; that knowledge is not 
an operation external in its character, but implies immediate union 
with the Supreme Principle of existence, although the latter in it- 
self is beyond us; that, the veritable knowledge which is at the 
basis of all other knowledge is the immediate affirmation of the 
Being contained in all affirmation ; that nothing is surer than 
the Idea, the Invisible, and that I cannot be sure even of my own 
existence as an individual, save as the existence of the absolute is 
established. The objections raised against this system are these : 
on the one hand, it explains neither error nor crime; on the other, 
it does not justify true morality, — that which has for its aim not 
the universal order but the individual being, capable of joy and 
sorrow, — and, above all, of resignation and sacrifice. 

The chapter entitled "Finalism" contains an interesting though 
somewhat obscure and involved criticism of the value of knowl- 
edge compared with that of sentiment and action. To speculative 
reason, the type of certitude for which is the " notion," our author 
opposes what he calls "the incarnate and living reason," which 
attains a far superior certitude in the " sentiment" and in the 
"act." Nevertheless, finalism is not satisfactory; since it does 
not give the master-place to moral liberty, and because it still 
more or less regards sin and sacrifice as anomalies, scandals, instead 
of seeing in them " the necessary means of the divine." 

Under the name of Moralism, M. Rauh, as we have said, analyzes 
and examines the philosophy of Kant. He essays to show that 
there are in it the germs of a doctrine which surpasses it, — germs 
which Kant has not developed, and which serve, by the develop- 
ment which they received later, to still better characterize what he 
calls the positivist attitude of Kant. He also essays to demon- 
strate that it is necessary to frankly substitute another type of 
certitude for the old metaphysical certitude, by suppressing the 
doubt relative to the existence of a "thing in itself," of an im- 
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movable res ceterna; to determine, in short, how the passage from, 
metaphysical certitude to moral certitude can be rationally justi- 
fied. This philosophy, which emerges from Kantism and surpasses 
it, is what M. Rauh endeavors himself to establish under the name 
of the system of liberty. Starting out with the analysis of the 
idea of the Absolute, he demonstrates that the Absolute is not a 
Notion but a Subject, that it is identical with the "I think," with 
the pure I ; then by the study of the I he proves that the I is not 
a notion but a fact, and this fact is a Reason which posits itself as 
an end. Consequently, the Absolute and the I are one. From 
this principle M. Rauh deduces the evidence of God, but this God 
is only for him the ideal limit to which moral effort tends. . . . 
God is neither a perfect nature nor a holy person. So the God- 
man substituted for the God-nature is a beautiful symbol. As for 
the immortality of the soul, M. Rauh considers that it cannot be 
proved if it is taken in the ordinary sense ; but true immortality 
is, in his eyes, the knowledge of our actual eternity, of our union 
with other reasonable beings ; this alone does not deceive. More- 
over, the external truth of our beliefs matters little ; the essential 
point is that they express the state of the soul conformed to reason, 
the sentiment of our communion with men and the universe, the 
desire for joy in this communion, a state of the soul which lan- 
guage cannot express, and the only true manifestation of which is 
the moral act. From this comes the admirable doctrine of the 
humble, so strongly expressed by Tolstoi, and which justifies the 
highest metaphysics, as Pascal perceived. " Every belief which 
leads to good action is true ; the symbols of the truth are in this 
sense the truth itself, if they are efficacious." 

Such being the absolute, contingence is hence found in every- 
thing. Not, however, that Nature is an immediate and complete 
transcription of morality : it is, it must be, ambiguous. In this way 
the absurd comes to be justified, — the monstrous, or at least what 
men call so, sorrow, sin, offences, the foolishness of things. " The 
existence of monsters proves God as much as the harmony of 
forms." It is none the less true that nature, taken as a whole, is 
an infinite hierarchy of beings attracted to each other, and forming 
what might be called a ladder of love, of which the top is the con- 
scious being. At least this is the analogy according to which we 
must conceive the harmony of beings, for we cannot expect to 
find in nature a perfect plan, but only a sort of movement to- 
wards a plan, somewhat as Darwin has partially made out. Dar- 
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winism adapts itself wonderfully to the requirements of a moral 
system. 

As one sees, this system becomes in its author's hands supple 
enough to contain and assimilate the very ideas which at first sight 
might seem directly opposed to it. I do not know but that this flexi- 
bility reaches almost to the point of uniting contradictions. Thus, 
after having said that we cannot employ against moral liberty any 
instrumentalities but itself, that we cannot suppress or violate moral 
liberty under the pretext of saving it in the name of a superior 
principle, M. Rauh admits that liberty must at times be treated as 
we do a thing, — constrained and violated for its own good. Like- 
wise, he confesses that " nature shows us means for the realization 
of the moral ideal, which at times seems to contradict it." Let us 
use them, he says, only at the last extremity, but do not let us in- 
sist on being more rigorous than nature ; and hence he regards it 
as permissible for us to enjoy as artists the spectacle of things which 
we condemn morally, provided the representation is beautiful and 
artistic. These are declarations, we think, well fitted to pain and 
sadden the "humble man." 

To conclude : this book is the work of a mind of high rank. 
The spirit of it is elevated and generous ; but, if one must speak 
with perfect plainness, the method of it is detestable. We can 
see nothing in it but an immense petitio principii. The author 
starts with the hypothesis that philosophy has for its aim the justi- 
fying of morality, a sort of morality, too, of which the idea re- 
mains sufficiently vague. We only know that it is the morality of 
the humble man, of the person who interests himself in individuals 
as such, and sacrifices himself for them " according as they are 
capable of joy, of sorrow, and of resignation." And, indeed, he 
manages to manipulate philosophy so that it answers to this end. 
But where is the proof that the justification of the humble man is 
really the end of philosophy ? 

On the other hand, the author seems incapable of making clear 
the principal ideas which are perpetually recurring in his discus- 
sions. He has doubtless a very keen personal feeling about them, 
but for want of definitions and analysis they remain very obscure 
for the reader. Like the motive of one of Wagner's operas, they 
reappear constantly, but always veiled and mysterious under the 
symbolical names which designate them. Such, for example, with- 
out recalling the "justification of the humble," is the Res mterna, 
or the Notion which possesses the mind of the author like a terror ; 
Vol. III.— No. 3 26 
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such is again the "incarnate and living reason," often called, too, 
" the incarnate God," which is at the same time practical reason, 
sentiment, will, moral action, etc. Lastly, there is in the work 
an evident abuse of abstraction and the abstract dialectic, — hence, 
in many passages, an absolutely impenetrable obscurity. It does 
not seem to us, therefore, in spite of the talent of M. Rauh, that 
he has succeeded in his undertaking. His pretended reconciliation 
of the practical reason and the theoretic reason is in reality (still 
more so, perhaps, than in Kantism) the immolation of the theoretic 
reason to the practical reason. His book is, however, not the less 
interesting as a sign of the times, for it is nothing else at bottom 
than a sort of philosophical apology for Christianity, the more 
curious as it is written by a man who is a stranger to the whole 
Christian Church (M. Rauh is an Israelite), and as even the name 
of Christ is scarcely pronounced in it. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 

The Science of Education. By J. F. Herbart. Translated by 

H. and E. Felkin. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892. 

Pp. xvi., 268. 

We have here, in an English dress, Herbart's " ^Esthetic Revela- 
tion of the World," and his "General Principles of the Science 
of Education Psychologically deduced from its Aim." For making 
these works accessible to English readers we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. They have done their work well : 
the translation itself is clear and idiomatic, and it is preceded by a 
brief life of Herbart, a lucid outline of his philosophy, and analyses 
of the two treatises which form the main portion of the volume. 
They have, however, omitted to supply an index, — an omission 
which we hope will be remedied in a future edition. 

Herbart's work is throughout an application of philosophy to 
education. Its end is ethical, and the means adopted to reach 
this end must have their justification in psychology. These means 
are government, instruction, and discipline. Of these, govern- 
ment is essential to the possibility of both instruction and disci- 
pline. " The sole object of government . . . is to create order and 
keep the child within bounds." The real educative instruments 
are instruction and discipline. Herbart's idea of instruction is 
founded upon the theory of apperception. The aim is to create a 
wide "circle of thought" and to develop "a many-sided interest." 



